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MR  FORSYTH’S  SPEECH, 

ON  THE  LOAN  BILL. 


Mr.  Chairman — Every  day’s  experience  must 
have  satisfied  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority,  that  no 
opposition  to  this  bill,  or  to  any  other  measure  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  vital  energy  to  the  contest  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged,  can  be  successful  here.  Whence 
then  arises  this  extraordinary  display  of  industry  and 
of  ingenuity  ?  Is  it  that  they  intend  on  this  question 
to  enter  upon  their  defence  for  the  irregular  and  un¬ 
precedented  course  pursued  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  ?  In  this  view  the  subject  is  indeed  inter¬ 
esting — worthy  of  all  the  labor  and  all  the  talents  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  To  conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
will  require  a  portion  of  industry  never  yet  equalled — 
a  degree  of  ingenuity  never  yet  surpassed.  In  the  brief 
examination  of  some  of  the  topics  of  discussion,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  my  object  is  not  to  prove  that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  has  been  correct ;  but 
to  shewr  that  the  opposition  is  not  justifiable  upon  any 
of  the  principles  assumed  for  its  defence.  The  honor 
of  the  government  is  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  require 
a  labored  defence  of  their  measures  at  the  bar  of  the 
public.  The  evidence  has  long  since  been  exhibited 
to  the  proper  tribunal — sentence  of  acquital  upon  that 
evidence  has  been  pronounced  by  the  present  genera  ¬ 
tion  and  more  impartial  posterity  w  ill  but  confirm  the 
judgment. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  any  of  those 
arguments  urged  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  present 
contest,  I  will  detain  the  committee  by  a  short  reply 
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to  some  observations  very  remotely,  if  at  all,  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sherwood)  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  report  made  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  at  the  last  session  to  inquire  into  the 
spirit  and  maimer  in  which  the  war  had  been  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy  should  sleep  in  oblivion  on  the  shelf. 
It  is  sufficiently  evident  the  substance  or  form  of  that 
report  is  unpleasant  to  the  honorable  gentleman;  but 
why  it  has  excited  his  displeasure  he  has  not  conde¬ 
scended  to  inform  us.  Can  it  be  because  it  exhibits 
strong  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  injustice  of  those 
fond  eulogiums  certain  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
pronouncing  upon  the  enemies  of  their  country  ?  But, 
sir,  the  fact  is  mistaken  by  the  honorable  gentleman  ; 
that  report  is  not  yet  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  which 
has  the  honor  to  live  in  his  recollection.  If  from  any 
cause  he  desires  it  to  pass  away,  he  has  misunderstood 
the  means  by  which  his  wishes  are  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed.  With  the  improvidence  of  the  Ephesian  magis¬ 
tracy,  he  has  rendered  immortal  the  memory  of  that 
object  he  intended  to  destry.  Another  remark  less 
equivocal  in  its  character  and  more  reprehensible,  I 
will  recal  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  He  said 
no  valuable  lives  had  been  or  could  be  lost  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  as  no  valuable  lives  would  be  exposed  to 
its  perils.  Has  the  honorable  gentleman  so  soon 
forgotten  the  names  of  Lawrence,  of  Allen,  of  Bur¬ 
rows,  of  Claxton,  and  Clarke,  who  nobly  died  on  one 
element  asserting  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  their 
country  ;  and  those  of  Pike,  of  Covington,  and  Back¬ 
us,  who  expired  on  the  other  in  the  same  righteous 
and  holy  cause.  But  this  profanation  of  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  is  not  greater  than  the  injustice  done  to  liv¬ 
ing  merit.  There  are  at  this  moment  on  the  northern 
frontier,  in  the  armies  of  this  country,  gallant  and 
virtuous  men.  Rome  of  these  are  personally  known 
to  me,  who  in  purity  of  heart,  strength  of  understand¬ 
ing,  extent  of  intellectual  acquirements,  and  high 
chivalrie  honor,  may  proudly  erect  their  crests  by  ths 
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side  of  the  chosen  representative  of  the  great  state  of 
New  York. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston) 
has  recommended  to  the  majority  moderation,  libera¬ 
lity,  and  forbearance.  The  advice  was  certainly  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  why  was  it  confined  in  its  application  ? 
Why  not  extended  to  the  minority  to  which  the  hono¬ 
rable  gentleman  is  attached  ?  It  is  as  necessary  for 
them  as  for  us,  and  probably  would  have  been  more 
acceptable,  since  it  was  given  by  their  friend.  But 
although  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
commendation,  we  have  not  the  benefit  of  his  exam- 

}>le.  He  has  not  shewn  either  that  moderation  or  that 
iberality  in  his  strictures  upon  the  majority,  which 
he  asks  at  their  hands.  It  is  true  that  his  language 
is  correct, gentlemanly, and  polished.  No  harsh  terms 
deform  the  smoothness  of  his  periods.  But  what  dif¬ 
ference  is  there  between  a  direct  charge  and  an  allu¬ 
sion  not  to  be  misunderstood  ?  The  one  is  as  offensive 
as  the  other.  In  the  eye  of  reason  it  matters  not 
whether  the  victim  is  struck  down  by  the  butcher’s 
cleaver,  or  his  blood  drawn  by  a  glittering  Spanish 
blade.  The  first  makes  a  more  unseemly  wound,  but 
the  latter  is  equally  painful  and  not  less  deadly.  If 
there  is  any  difference  the  latter  weapon  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  because  more  difficult  to  elude.  What  means 
the  dark  insinuation,  that  now  the  majority  could 
speak  freely  of  the  emperor  of  France  ?  has  there 
ever  been  a  time  when  this  majority  could  not  and  did 
not  speak  freely  of  the  French  emperor?  If  there 
ever  was  such  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  hall,  my 
memory  does  not  reach  to  it.  Since  the  kindness  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  has  permitted  me  to  be  its  inmate, 
such  a  charge  cannot  be  made  with  the  shadow  of 
propriety.  The  gentleman  in  the  same  spirit  remarks 
that  he  no  longer  fears  the  alliance  formerly  so  dread¬ 
ed  ;  persons  are  not  in  the  habit  of  forming  connec¬ 
tions  with  their  falling  friends.  1  have  too  much  re¬ 
spect  for  the  correctness  of  his  understanding  and  the 
generosity  of  his  affections,  to  believe  he  expresses 
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his  own  ideas  of  friendship.  This  cold,  calculating, 
and  odious  opinion  is  imputed  to  the  majority  of  this 
House.  It  is  for  them  this  worldly  sentiment  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  the  majority  who  are  represented  as 
shrinking  from  the  contact  of  misfortune,  as  from  the 
touch  of  pollution.  Sir,  the  charge  is  unjust.  The 
friendship  of  the  majority,  if  they  have  any,  and  all 
todies  of  men  feel  the  divine  emotion,  is  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  or  of  the  party  with 
whom  it  is  his  pride  to  act.  It  has  the  true  quality 
of  all  pure  affection  ;  like  the  ivy  to  the  ruined  tower 
it  clings  more  closely  to  its  object  as  it  totters  in  the 
blast  of  adversity.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  ad¬ 
mitting  that  any  such  attachment  exists  or  ever  did 
exist  to  the  cause  of  France  ;  nor  do  I  consider  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  deny  the  influence  she  is  said  to  have  in 
our  councils.  That  charge  the  enemies  of  France 
do  not  believe  ;  the  charge  which  is  contemned  by  all 
the  respectable  statesmen  in  Great  Britain ;  which  is 
confined  to  the  groundlings  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  to  a  portion  of  the  minority  in  this  country,  is 
not  sufficiently  respectable  to  require  serious  refuta¬ 
tion.  It  is  singular  that  the  enemies  of  the  U.  States 
think  more  favorably  of  the  impartiality  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  than  its  political  opponents. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  resisted  on  the  same 
beaten  grounds  which  have  been  occupied  on  all  other 
questions  relative  to  the  war.  The  injustice  of  the 
contest  in  its  commencement;  the  injustice  of  conti¬ 
nuing  it  after  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ;  the 
impracticability  of  effecting  the  objects  for  w  hich  it  is 
carried  on.  That  there  was  sufficient  cause  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  I  have  not  yet  heard  denied.  In 
this  assembly  at  legst,  I  presume  there  cannot  be 
found  an  individual  whose  understanding  is  so  tho¬ 
roughly  perverted,  whose  heart  is  so  perfectly  corrupt 
as  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  has  done  us  no  essen¬ 
tial  injury.  But  w  hile  sufficient  cause  of  war  is  said 
to  have  existed  ;  while  great  injuries  are  admitted  to 
have  been  committed,  and  were  daily  accumulating. 
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the  war  is  still  affirmed  to  have  been  relatively  unjust. 
Ask  for  the  evidence  of  this  relative  injustice,  and  the 
answer  you  receive  is  a  torrent  of  exclamations  against 
the  Corsican  usurper,  the  violator  of  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  nations.  Describe  the  injuries  and  enor¬ 
mities  of  England,  and  your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
insults  and  aggressions  of  France.  There  are  in  this 
community  singular  politicians  who  conceive  the  in¬ 
juries  and  insults  of  France  and  England  like  the 
equal  quantities  in  the  calculation  of  Algebraic  frac¬ 
tions,  and  of  no  other  use  than  to  extinguish  each 
other.  For  my  part  I  do  not  understand  this  politi¬ 
cal  Algebra.  I  rejoice  that  I  do  not.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  ignorance  is  virtue  and  knowledge  crime.  1  will 
not  detain  you  by  any  attempt  to  shew  the  variance 
in  magnitude  of  the  injuries  received  from  the  two 
nations.  I  will  not  inquire  which  of  the  two  com¬ 
menced  the  systematic  violation  of  the  rights  of  neu¬ 
tral  commerce.  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  how  the 
account  stands  on  this  question.  Admitting  them  to 
be  equal  in  time  and  in  degree  of  enormity,  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  one  power  are  no  justification  of  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  other.  Indeed,  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  our  government  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  ministers  of  the  two  belligerents  to  discuss  these 
questions  was  degrading  ;  only  to  be  excused  from  the 
purity  of  its  motive,  the  love  of  peace.  A  more  refined 
&  specious  argument  is  used  to  prove  this  relative  in¬ 
justice.  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which 
England  was  engaged  ;  she  is  represented  as  fighting 
for  her  existence ;  and  any  injuries  incidental  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  her  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
cause  ought  to  have  been  borne  without  repining  by 
neutrals  whom  she  did  not  intend  to  injure.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  the  difference  between  British  and  French 
ambition.  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  the  history  of 
latter  times  does  not  shew,  the  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause  of  Great.  Britain.  The  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  between  the  rival  powers  is,  that 
France,  not  satisfied  with  stretching  her  giant  arms 
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over  the  continent  of  Europe,  desired  to  partake  of 
the  dominion  of  ocean.  Great  Britain  riding  triuni- 
pliant  on  the  mountain  wave,  wished  her  power  and 
influence  to  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in 
the  desire  of  lawless  power,  in  the  perfect  disregard 
of  the  morality  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends 
were  to  be  accomplished,  a  feather  will  turn  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  them.  The  means  of  effecting  their 
objects  were  easily  found.  France  having  no  pow  er 
on  the  ocean,  was  contending  for  the  liberty  of  the 
seas.  England,  destitute  of  continental  influence, 
w  as  contending  for  the  liberty  of  the  continent.  In 
the  prosecution  of  her  darling  project,  the  armies  of 
France  covered  the  contiueut,  until  their  march  was 
stopped  bv  the  barrier  of  Russian  steel.  England 
by  her  naval  superiority  has  reduced  all  the  valuable 
colonial  possessions  of  the  continental  powers,  and  is 
now  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  bloodless  conquests. 
In  the  increase  of  the  means  of  sustaining  the  contest, 
England  had  far  exceeded  France  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  first  campaign  against  Russia.  The  true 
interest  of  the  United  States  w  as  that  the  two  rivals 
should  remain  in  the  same  state,  or  that  the  over¬ 
grown  power  of  each  should  be  lessened.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  cause  of  either  that  demanded  our 
sympathy  or  claimed  our  forbearance.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  is 
necessary  not  to  her  preservation  aloue,  but  to  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  w  orld.  It  was  the 
onlv  barrier  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Corsi- 

0/ 

can.  Europe  would  first  be  desolated  by  his  legions, 
and  then  we  should  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  his  ambition.  I  will  not  deny  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  naval  superiority  to  the  safety  of  Great  Britain, 
although  such  denial  is  made  by  some  of  her  own  po¬ 
liticians  :  but  modern  experience  has  shewn  that  the 
inarch  of  the  destroyer  may  be  stayed  on  land  without 
the  assistance  of  her  naval!  force.  What  services 
were  rendered  at  Moscow  by  her  naval  armament  P 
How  did  it  promote  success  at  the  battles  of  Leipsie 
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“  annoyance  were  prevented 7/  "?  -°f  the  «<*■•* 

ot  action  from  FratL, d°n' reac,1InS  ‘he  scene 
lord  facility  to  the  transnnri.f-  i  ,lavaJ  P°»er  af- 
niments  of  war  to  the  J"  ‘°"  of  any  of  the  mu- 

quire  something  more  thin  «  Pf  nBr%  Sir>  *‘  must  re- 

tha,t  it  was  necessary;  to  prove°it °-  dotaSe  to  assert 
talisman  of  French  "in,;,,  J’!i.  ,s  ‘“possible.  The 
and  by  nobier  means.  The by  other 
otism  excited  into  enthusiasm8^. 10™USSpint  ®f  patri- 
native  land  in  the  ru«-o.ed  |i‘  ^  ‘  a  lnvas,on  of  his 
S<aut.  The  perfect  Sfio„  „f  o’lf^  Cripp,cd  the 
pther  by  the  weight  ofth*-  4*,le  a^I?s?  Pressed  to- 

by  true  policy,  confine  him  t‘o  h^ane” ‘"t  if.fove,'ne<> 

of  the  LT„ite(,  States  EVlIM***"7  for  th*  acuity 
Valor  of  this  people  The  '  b  i“p0?  t)le  virtue  and 
the  precious  fnhe^rit'aime  o/fhJ’V’*  r'T  state!>  hold 
Wer  tenure  and  a  Mter  i£ by  a  "o- 

gvant  from  Heaven,  purchased' hv  tT*7  h°ld  U  as  a 
of  the  purest  men  the  world  e™/  ,e  Senerons  blood 
linquished  while  a  drop  of  fhJrV  ,sa^’.never  to  be  re- 
ve.ns  of  the  existing  race  ti  •°°d,,S  found  in  ‘ho 
secured  by  the  valor  of  7,'r  „  |uval"able  blessings 
be  dear,  if  they  depended  un  ®’  would  cease’» 

Prr--;on  bat  that  of  ,hePDivfnXP0"'er  ^  ^ 

ShermZd  of MwVotk  0n  *hf  Mowing  day, 

to  Which  Mr.  FwsythalluZd ’  eafa!ned  the  remarL 
^y  no  valuable  lives  had  nr  yefP'dad-  He  did  not 
test;  but  that  theZmbiVZdt  **  tMs 

u/z:zrd  to  its  peruS  sreat>  as  there 

man  to  express  t7e*I’i1?arta,n,.y  "“derstood  the  gentle 

810,1  ’  although  I  cannot  admit  A  rroneoi,s  impres- 
vemarkhe  has  made"it  is  cfrtiinW  pro?r  ety  of  th« 
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the  serious  discussion  of  the  claims  set  up  by  Britain 
and  some  of  her  apologists  in  this  country,  to  the  pro¬ 
tectorship  of  the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
A  claim  contradicted  by  all  past  history  and  by  the 
events  daily  passing  before  our  eyes.  The  delusions 
of  self-love  may  palliate  or  excuse  the  weakness  of 
such  a  belief  in  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  we 
look  m  vain  for  the  means  of  palliation  or  excuse  to 
the  American  believers  of  this  egregious  folly.  I  am 
not  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  human  heart  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  observations  will  have  any  effect  upon 
wilful  credulity.  You  appeal  in  vain  to  the  reason 
and  feelings  of  men  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  facts  by  plain  and  palpable  evidence.  You 
may  as  well 66  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  dead  beauty’s 
ear.”  All  the  avenues  to  conviction  are  blocked  up 
by  malignant  prejudices.  Ambition  sits  brooding  like 
an  Incubus  upon  their  bosoms,  stifling  the  feeble 
wailings  of  reason  and  the  stronger  cries  of  bublic  vir¬ 
tue.  It  will  require  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
Divine  goodness  to  correct  their  errors  and  reform 
their  hearts — a  miracle  whose  example  is  not  to  he 
found  in  the  history  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  record¬ 
ed  that  the  interference  of  Divinity  once  poured  the 
light  of  Heaven  on  the  dark  eye  of  the  blind  ;  but  it 
is  not  recorded  that  even  Omnipotent  power  ever  shed 
the  light  of  truth  upon  that  orb  which  was  wilfully 
closed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  its  rays.  But  the 
days  of  miracles  are  passed  ;  reason  is  our  only  guide* 
and  those  who  abandon  her  direction  must  be  left  to 
the  punishment  of  their  disobedience.  To  convince 
them  is  impossible,  they  will  die  in  their  sins  6i  un¬ 
anointed  and  nnanealed condemned  by  the  present 
race  and  execrated  in  future  times.  It  may  be  asked 
why  should  arguments  be  answered  or  a  reply  at¬ 
tempted  on  a  subject  on  which  the  evidence  is  full 
and  the  mind  already  satisfied.  These  things  have 
been  gravely  urged  and  have  proceeded  from  high 
authority.  The  honorable  members  of  the  minority 
who  have  expressed  these  sentiments  have  not  the 
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and  extensive  commonwealth  !f  u  1  the  a,lclent 
him  belongs  the  honor* tf  £  S'* 

was  the  preserver  of  human  liberty  fh.^i  Br',am 
e«r  religion.  Observations  proee’edh  „  b”  °*‘ 
source  deserve  examination,  and  ,nbl  'IS  °m  s,I<*h 

reason  for  this  examination,  1  tould  make*  t"?  °,her 

vent  the  repetition  of  the  hL  ^  J  *  .  Jt  to  Pre- 

New  York  (Mr.  Grosvenor)  applied  to*  tT™  from 
ments  of  equal  weight,  that  they  had  been  ^  fS“: 
had  not  been  met.  These  have  h«  '^ed  aml 

shall  treat  them  as  they  desert e  T  T"*1  and  1 
of  the  history  of  her  government  uba‘  Period 
the  evidence  of  her  anxietv  f  e  "e  to  look  for 

the  blessing  of  civil  liberty^  «  S^S.VthS 
which  teaches  peace  on  earth  .  ‘  at  re,,S10!' 

speak  of  the  govert.ment  Ind  not'Tf  ,lTe  t0  T"  ? 

Pap  of  her  histo fv  is  but a  reel 5^°"*  t,le  ^ 

tnde,  occasionally  illuminated  bv  hri?r  1  •'  turP'- 

struggling*  £  m^,,y 

people  had  neither  leisure  or  thf.mselves,  the 
other  nations  in  a  similar  conflict  'yt  T  ‘°  .assis' 
turmoil  of  continental  warfare  the  „r  "rt"'^  t!,e 
preserve  the  possessions  of  the Irown  It  **  'f6" 

of  their  amhitious  allies  to  blunder  ,,  'S  s<m"‘ 
nations.  Her  reli-inn  w  i  un<lt  r  t.ie  surrounding 

persecution.  The  stake  and  il"  fi  S°"rt‘e 

of  the  Catholic  and  tit  P  V  ,  f"'e  were  portion 

their  monarchs  changed  It'*  a"t.’  as  fl‘P  religion  of 

that  the  reformation  oftelr.i"', s' ab"”  s  in  p**}"*? 

owed  its  success  tn  0fi  w  .  '  *  111  England 

Henry,  the"  dX^erTf  fi'&T  'Z  °f  ‘he  fa"' 
of ThePot6  Re0fiek  of  /o  eonseerated*^  rose 

he  b timed  with  the'same  fag-m hiVn  i  '"hT ,tea: 

too  much  and  ,!im  wl)0  be).  »=  e00:V,  R?V<> 

mav  be  told  that  if  i  '  «oo  tittle.  But  we 

a  that  Jt  is  in  modern  times  that  these  new 
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crusaders  have  commenced  tlieir  holy  warfare.  In 
what  portion  of  her  extensive  empire  are  we  to  look 
for  the  proof  ?  Ask  the  unhappy  inhabitant  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India  whether  his  condition  has  been 
rendered  happier,  his  religious  opinions  p untied  by 
the  humanity  and  magnmimity  of  Britain.  If  his 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  insulting  inquiry  will  per¬ 
mit  him  to  answer,  he  will  point  to  the  desolated  fields 
of  this  once  terestrial  paradise  ;  he  will  recall  to  your 
remembrance  the  period  not  long  past  when  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  cries  of  his  unhappy  countrymen, 
dying  of  famine  from  the  accursed  avarice  of  these 
lovers  of  the  human  race  ;  when  the  tide  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  and  the  Burampooter  swollen  w  ith  putrid  carcases 
rushed  more  wildly  to  the  ocean  to  hide  their  polluted 
streams  in  the  interminable  wave.  But  these  crimes 
are  no  doubt  amply  atoned  for  by  subsequent  benefits 
aud  the  substitution  of  the  pure  system  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  for  theirs.  The  oppression  has  only  become 
systematic,  but  it  is  oppression  still.  The  Pagoda 
of  the  Brachmin  may  have  been  levelled  to  the  earth, 
but  the  temple  of  Jesus  has  not  risen  in  its  stead. 

The  distant  regions  of  India  may  not  be  considered 
as  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  the  energies 
of  government  in  favor  of  religion  and  liberty.  Near¬ 
er  home,  within  the  immediate  influence  of  its  autho¬ 
rity,  no  doubt  religious  purity  and  civil  liberty  are  to 
be  found  in  full  perfection.  Ireland  furnishes  the 
commentary  upon  this  text.  The  Catholic  Irishman 
who  dares  to  offer  up  his  sacrifices  to  Heaven  on  an 
altar  of  a  form  different  from  the  one  prescribed  ; 
who  approaches  the  throne  of  grace  in  a  manner  most 
consonant  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature,  is 
marked  as  an  outcast  from  society,  not  indeed  to  be 
the  victim  of  sanguinary  cruelty,  but  as  one  to  w  hom 
no  political  power  is  to  be  entrusted  ;  is  deprived  by 
statute  even  of  the  privilege  of  shedding  his  ow  n  ge¬ 
nerous  blood  in  defence  of  his  beloved  Erin.  Modern 
times  exhibit  no  instance  of  such  inconsistency  as 
that  afforded  by  England,  who,  professing  to  defend 
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the  Catholic  faith  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  makes  it 
the  cause  of  the  most  degrading  distinctions  among 
her  own  people.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who 
die  in  battle  are  heroes  and  martyrs  5  the  Catholic 
Irishman  lives  a  bigot  and  a  slave.  But,  sir,  1  would 
ask  what  is  meant  by  our  religion?  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  knows  no  such  term.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  government  is  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  men.  It  presumes 
not  to  interfere  between  the  Creator  and  the  created. 
It  gives  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s — it 
leaves  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  told  that  it  is  the  Christian  faith  that  is 
to  be  preserved  from  destruction.  Is  it  the  faith  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  sycophantic  parliament  of  Henry ;  or  is 
it  the  pure  faith  of  the  Christian,  by  whatever  sect  or 
name  it  may  be  known  ?  The  pure  doctrines  taught 
bv  their  Divine  Author  are  independent  of  and  above 
all  temporal  power.  True  piety,  like  the  humble  ta 
per  of  the  peasant’s  cottage,  throws  light  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  around  its  tenement  of  clay.  He  w  ho  possesses 
it  asks  and  needs  no  earthly  support.  His  hopes,  Us 
consolations,  and  his  dependence,  are  on  4  another  and 
a  better  world.’  If  by  our  religion  is  meant  that 
pharasaical  spiri-^vhich  prompts  its  votary  to  set  up 
exclusive  claims  to  morality  and  to  virtue,  which  sends 
them  even  to  the  throne  of  mercy  with  proud  thanks 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are ;  the  sooner  its 
destruction  is  accomplished,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  If  this  spirit  of  religion 
deserves  to  be  supported  by  human  pow:er,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  an  imposter  and  a  knave,  and  Maho¬ 
met  the  true  prophet  of  the  living  God. 

The  atrocities  of  the  present  war  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  produce  conviction  on  minds,  ordinarily 
constituted,  of  the  perfect  disregard  of  the  British 
government  to  religion  &  humanity.  I  wi  1 1  not  detain 
you  by  auy  detail  of  these  enormities.  I  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  excite  resentment  or  inspire  detestation  by  a 
recital  of  the  barbarities  w  hich  have  been  committed 
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in  different  parts  of  the  continent  by  the  armies  and 
allies  of  England.  But  we  may  inquire,  how  far  reli¬ 
gious  governments  can  be  justified  in  employing  the 
means  of  defence  and  offence,  which  involve  in  their 
destructive  progress  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  in¬ 
fant  ;  which  spares  neither  age,  sex,  or  condition  ; 
which  riots  with  equal  joy  on  the  spoils  of  the  armed 
enemy  or  wmunded  prisoner  ?  We  are  told  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Grosvenor)  that  the  em-  ; 
ployment  of  the  Indians  was  justifiable ;  that  he  i 
would  have  adopted  the  same  means.  The  state  of  i 
war  is  certainly  a  destruction  of  the  ordinary  rules  i 
which  govern  naiions  in  their  conduct  to  each  other. 
Even  this  state,  however,  has  rules  which  generous 
nations  implicitly  obey:  rules  violated  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  force  whose  destructive  effect  cannot 
be  controlled  :  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  this 
species  of  annoyance  had  been  proved  by  past  expe¬ 
rience..  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  de-  i 
nounced  in  the  parliament  of  G.  Britain  as  destrue-  ■ 
tive  and  odious.  Modern  improvements  are  visible  on  ; 
this  subject.  In  England  at  this  day  it  is  matter  of  i 
boast  and  joy  that  the  red  man  mingles  in  battle  by  the  ( 
side  of  his  white  friend.  The  imagination  is  delighted  r 
by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  tomahawk  darkening  \ 
by  the  side  of  the  glitter  of  the  bayonet ;  by  the  rude  t 
dress  of  the  savage  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  t 
splendid  costume  of  the  disciplined  soldier.  The  t 
groans  of  the  scalped  victim  are  no  longer  permitted  j 
to  strike  upon  the  ear  ;  it  is  delighted  by  the  drama-  1 
tic  effect  of  the  yell  of  the  savage  filling  the  air,  in  ] 
combination  with  the  shout  of  the  civilized  barbari-  j 
an.  I  envy  no  man's  feelings  who  can  believe  the  i 
employment  of  an  Indian  force  justifiable.  The  con-  i 
elusion,  however,  may  be  drawn  without  fear  of  refu-  i 
tation,  that  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  the  regard  of  S< 
Christianity  in  those  who  adopt  it.  ] 

We  are  informed  by  an  honorable  gentleman  from  j 
Massachusetts,  that  our  sympathies  with  Spain  ought  t 
to  have  prevented  the  declaration  of  war  ;  Spain,  | 
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lighting  for  a  cause  holy  and  sacred  as  the  cause  of 
our  own  revolution,  was  injured  by  our  attempts  to  re¬ 
sist  incroachments  upon  our  rights.  There  is  no  man 
who  does  not  wish  success  to  the  Spaniards — but,  sir, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  injustice  on  their  accouut,  it  becomes  necessa¬ 
ry  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  Contest  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it.  What  is  that  cause  which  has  been  compared 
to  our  revolutionary  struggle  ?  It  is  the  cause  of  pride 
not  of  principle.  Pride,  which  having  its  foundation 
among  ihe  generous  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  may 
jinspire  admiration  and  excite  sympathy,  but  which 
is  rejected  by  reason.  The  memorable  siege  of  Sara- 
goza  was  sustained,  the  immortal  Palafox  died,  not 
to  extend  or  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  paltry  privilege  of  choosing  the  puppit  who 
was  to  sit  upon  the  throne.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  memorable  struggle  Spain  was  as  completely  go¬ 
verned  by  French  councils  as  if  she  had  been  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  empire.  All  her  resources  were  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  Napoleon  might  give  great¬ 
er  stability  to  his  power,  but,  immediately,  he  was  to 
gain  nothing  by  the  change  of  kings  but  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  family  pride.  Wonderful  and  impor¬ 
tant  controversy,  whether  the  descendant  of  a  French¬ 
man  or  a  Corsican  should  sit  upon  the  throne;  whether 
the  political  automaton  should  be  of  the  ancient  or  the 
new  dynasty,  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte  ;  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  whose  ancestors  had  usurped  power  in  times  long 
past,  or  of  one  who  had  grasped  it  with  their  own 
hands  in  the  present  day  !  And  what  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  struggle  which  ensued  ?  The  resources 
of  Spain  became  the  property  of  Britain  ;  no  other 
effect  was  produced  than  a  change  of  masters.  What 
difference  between  the  dominion  of  one  or  the  other 
power  ?  The  people  obtain  no  privileges  and  the  U. 
States  derive  no  benefits.  To  us  if  cannot  be  impor¬ 
tant,  whether  the  wires  are  moved  by  an  English  or 
French  juggler ;  whether  the  despatches  of  Spain 
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are  issued  by  Castlereagh  or  Bassano.  The  compa-  j 
risou  of  this  with  our  revolution,  is  odious  and  unjust 
profanation  of  the  ejshes  of  Washington  and  his  co- 
temporary  patriots.  The  American  people  fought 
for  their  own  privileges — the  Spaniards  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  their  rulers.  Our  fathers  fought  for  the  right 
of  self  government,  for  freedom  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  ;  they  for  the  choice  of  the  foot  which  is  to 
trample  on  their  servile  necks.  The  principles  of 
our  contest  seem  to  be  as  little  understood  as  the  li¬ 
mits  of  constitutional  opposition.  In  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  situation  of  the  w  orld,  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Peninsula,  there  was  nothing  to  demand 
or  require  our  forbearance  to  seek  redress  even  for  in¬ 
cidental  injuries.  But  were  the  orders  in  council  really 
intended  to  injure  France,  &  France  only?  Far  from  it. 
The  decrees  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  retaliato¬ 
ry,  were  inoperative  and  useless.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  British  government  that  they  were  futile  and  im¬ 
potent.  No,  sir,  the  object  of  this  system  of  retalia¬ 
tion  upon  France,  was  to  foster  British,  at  the  expense 
of  neutral,  commerce.  The  pretence  to  cover  this 
object  was  the  decrees  of  France.  Flimsy,  indeed, 
but  still  sufficient  for  a  government  which  desires  to 
cover,  if  it  does  not  conceal,  its  real  intentions  from 
the  public  view. 

1  will  not  turn  to  the  dog-eared  volumes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  documents  to  shew  the  correctness  of  this  position. 
1  will  rely  upon  the  declaration  of  two  persons  of 
great  authority  on  this  subject,  Perceval  and  Castle- 
reagh.  I  might  repeat  the  idea  expressed  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  h  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  that  the 
admission  of  your  adversary  is  the  best  evidence  ot 
the  existence  of  any  fact  which  is  sought  to  be  prov¬ 
ed.  In  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  recommended  this  system 
to  the  then  ministers  and  was  seconded  by  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh.  Perceval  said, 6i  You  might  say  that  no 
goods  should  be  carried  to  France  except  they  first 
touched  at  a  British  port.  They  might  be  forced  to 
be  entered  at  the  custom  house  and  a  certain  entry 
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imposed  which  would  contribute  to  enhance  the  price 
ant  give  a  better  sate  in  the  foreign  market  to  your 
commodities .”  v 

The  object  is  here  distinctly  avowed  ;  it  is  not  to 
injure  Trance  but  to  give  a  better  sale  to  English 

commodities  m  foreign  markets  by  diminishing  the 
lair  gains  of  neutral  commerce,  by  levying  a  tax  upon 
neutral  vessels  in  British  ports.  What  was  the  pre¬ 
text  .  trentlemen  may  say,  our  submission  to  French 
encroachments.  Such  encroachments  had  not  been 
made  upon  our  commerce,  or,  if  made,  were  not  known 
m  this  country  at  the  time  the  first  order  was  issued. 
Eord  tastlereagh,  in  the  debate  already  alluded  to, 
shews  that  a  pretext  could  be  found  whether  we  were 
included  in  the  operation  of  the  French  decrees  or 
were  specially  excepted  from  their  effects.  I  will  use 
his  own  words  ;  speaking  of  the  decree  of  Berlin,  he 

the  Publlcation  of  this  decree,  which  had 
at  first  been  general  as  to  all  nations,  some  commu¬ 
nications  had  taken  place  between  the  American  mi¬ 
nis  er  m  this  country  and  the  French  government,  in 
consequence  of  which  some  practical  relaxation  of 
the  decree  had  taken  place.  This  was  one  ground 
why  we  should  look  upon  America  with  jealousy  ; 
it  was  an  aggravation  that  she  had  by  a  secret  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  French  government  contrived 
to  take  her  shipping  out  of  the  operation  of  the  de¬ 
cree  that  was  at  first  general.”  Our  submission  to  a 
decree  which  did  not  affect  us,  a  decree  admitted  to  be 
useless,  was  sufficient  to  justify  retaliation 5  being 
exempte  from  its  practical  effect  was  an  aggravation 
which  justified  the  same  system!  Is  it  unfair  under 
these  cn-cumstances  to  conclude  that  these  orders 
would  have  been  issued  had  the  decrees  of  France 
never  existed  ?  Some  other  pretext  equally  plausible 
could  have  been  imagined,  &  would  have  beeu  defend¬ 
ed  here.  We  are  not  at  this  day  to  learn  that  the  real 
motives  of  the  acts  of  that  government  are  as  oppo¬ 
site  to  those  avowed  as  heaven  is  to  hell.  True  to  their 
principles,  Perceval  and  Castlereagh  were  no  sooner 
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admitted  into  the  ministry  than  the  plan  previously  re¬ 
commended  by  them  was  acted  upon.  What  was  their 
theory  out  of  administration,  was  their  practice  in  it. 
The  order  of  November  was  substantially  what  had 
been  pressed  upon  the  former  ministry  when  America 
was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  French  de¬ 
crees.  It  may  be  imagined  that  this  plan  was  bot¬ 
tomed  upon  some  alleged  submission  to  the  decrees, 
or  the  aggravation  of  an  exemption  from  their  effect. 
In  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  orders  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  instances  of  the  execution  of  the  French  decrees 
are  indeed  mentioned,  but  they  are  confined  to  the 
countries  subject  to  Freneh  arms.  The  occurences 
at  Hamburgh  are  chiefly  relied  upon.  But  what  is 
conclusive  upon  this  point  is,  that  they  were  persist¬ 
ed  in  after  the  excuse  was  taken  away.  Canning  in 
1812  said  the  orders  in  council  had  lost  their  retalia¬ 
tory  character,  were  no  longer  to  be  justified  upon 
the  principles  upon  which  they  were  issued.  What 
said  the  minister  ?  His  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Russel  in  March,  1812.  The  language 
of  the  British  minister  here,  corresponding  with  that 
answer,  extinguished  all  hope  of  avoiding  a  contest ; 
we  were  told  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
these  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  would 
continue  until  neutral  commerce  was  placed  by 
France  upon  its  ancient  footing  :  until  the  continental 
system  was  abandoned.  Under  these  circumstances 
what  was  the  duty  of  the  administration  of  a  free 
people  ?  Continue  to  endure  and  to  complain  ?  To 
restrict  commerce  and  threaten  vengeance  ;  to  purr 
sue  the  6  tinkering*’  svstem,  or  to  resort  to  arms  P  On 
this  subject  hesitation  would  have  been  criminal. — 
Honor,  justice,  and  generous  policy  pointed  out  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  their  commands  were  obey¬ 
ed.  Why  was  England  selected  P  The  answer  is  at 
hand.  With  her  all  hope  of  redress  by  negotiation 
was  at  an  end.  With  her  adversary  expectation  was 
still  al  ive.  Faint  indeed  was  that  expectation.  The  i 
progress  of  our  negotiation  had  been  artfully,  infa-  i 
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mously  if  you  please,  retarded  ;  but  the  administra¬ 
tion,  as  in  its  conduct  to  Great  Britain,  clung  to  the 
hope  of  finally  effecting  their  just  objects  without  a 
resort  to  arms.  If  in  our  intercourse  with  these  two 
powers  a  stronger  language  and  a  bolder  tone  had 
been  used,  I  confess  my  satisfaction  would  not  have 
been  diminished.  But  in  governments  as  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  form  is  nothing  when  the  substance  is 
preserved.  There  was,  however,  another  cause  of 
war  :  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  native  and  na¬ 
turalized.  We  are  repeatedly  told,  emphatically  told, 

that  Great  Britain  does  not  claim  the  right  of  im¬ 
pressing  native  Americans.  It  is  true  she  does  not 
claim  the  right,  she  only  persists  in  the  practice.  No 
great  injury  is  said  to  be  done  by  a  few  errors  on  a 
subject  on  which  to  avoid  error  is  next  to  impossible. 
The  American  impressed  is  discharged  when  he 
proves  his  nativity.  The  opinion  of  a  foolish  midship¬ 
man  or  a  surly  officer  is  evidence  sufficient  to  make  an 
American  a  sailor  of  his  majesty.  Evidence  authen¬ 
ticated  and  formal  can  alone,  after  a  process  of  years, 
restore  him  to  his  country.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
hardships  he  endures  during  this  purgatorial  proba¬ 
tion.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  and  feel  that 
while  his  countrymen  are  free  he  is  a  slave.  It  has 
been  urged  on  this  subject  that  the  habeas  corpus  act 
afforded  the  means  of  relief.  Of  all  arguments  this 
is  the  most  supremely  ridiculous.  The  habeas  corpus 
act  to  relieve  a  salor  shifted  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
and  clime  to  clime !  To-day  at  Cape  Horn,  to-mor¬ 
row  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  at  one  time  scorch¬ 
ing  under  the  tropical  sun,  at  another  freezing  in  the 
polar  regions.  Even  if  within  the  reach  of  such  re¬ 
lief,  how  is  he  to  procure  the  necessary  evidence  ? 
This  is  worse  than  mockery.  But  where  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  native  and  naturalized  sean  en  ? — 
They  are  equally  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States — they  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  The 
constitution  authorized  our  naturalization  aws  and 
the  government  is  bound  by  every  obligation  of  hunor 
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and  justiee  to  protect  those  who  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  our  political  society,  even  though  they  may 
have  had  the  good  fortune  hrst  to  see  the  light  in  the 
dominions  of  a  king,  it  is  not  now  a  question  whether 
the  laws  on  this  subject  are  dictated  by  sound  poiicy ; 
the  only  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  persons  thus  circumstanced.  The  hrst  great  duty  is 
that  of  protecting  their  persons.  There  is  no  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  force  of  this  obligation  without  disgrace. 
The  impressment  of  seamen  was  specially  stated  as 
cause  of  war,  not  to  sweli  the  list  of  imaginary  grie¬ 
vances,  not  to  blacken  the  character  of  our  adversary* 
as  has  been  suggested  here,  but  as  a  ground  of  se¬ 
rious  complaint,  a  practice  affecting  the  vital  princi¬ 
ple  of  independence.  The  doctrines  contended  for 
by  the  gentlemen  have  been  called  novel  doctrines, 
and  to  deeply  damn  them  they  have  been  called 
French  doctrines.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  France 
that  a  vessel  is  a  floating  colony  is  adopted  here.  I 
will  not  detain  the  committee  by  an  attempt  to  shew 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  of  the  present  day,  or  to  ex¬ 
press  my  contempt  for  this  or  any  other  instance  of 
an  exertion  to  excite  prejudice  when  reason  only 
ought  to  be  addressed.  But  I  will  shew  that  this 
doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  government  of  our  country. 
The  hrst,  President,  whose  name  I  cannot  pronounce 
without  reverence,  general  Washington,  contended 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  cover  and  protect  all  those  who  sailed  under 
it,  with  the  exception  of  enemy  solders  or  deserters. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1792,  under  the  direction  of  the 
purest  and  most  virtuous  chief  magistrate  ever  given 
by  a  kind  Providence  to  a  grateful  nation,  writes  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney — ■“  The  simplest  rule  will  be, 
that  the  vessel  being  American  shall  be  evidence  that 
the  seamen  on  board  her  are  such.”  The  same  rule 
almost  in  the  same  words,  is  suggested  to  Mr.  King, 
in  1796,  with  this  addition,  that  “humanity  as  well 
as  interest,  powerfully  plead  for  its  establishment,  at 
least  on  the  high  seas.”  This  rule  covers  seamen  of 
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e^,e,T  .®^ass>  n°t  as  an  unforeseen  consequence,  but  an 
enect  intended  to  be  produced.  Government  then  in¬ 
sisted  that  their  flag  should  protect  native  Americans 
and  naturalized  Americans  originally  British  sub- 
Jf ets;  .  lt  Remanded  still  more,  that  it  should  protect 
British  subjects  not  naturalized.  In  the  letter  al¬ 
ready  quoted  is  to  found  the  following  passage  :  after 
enumerating  persons  aboubt  whom  there  couid  be  no 
dispute,  Mr.  Pickering  writes—' “  The  fourth  class 
consists  of  British-born  subjects;  but  who  or  many  of 
whom  may  have  become  citizens  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  or  who  hereafter  mav  be  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizens.  It  is  this  class  alone  about 
whom  any  pretence  of  right  to  impress  can  be 
made.  Xs  ith  regard  to  these,  it  may  be  attempt- 
ed  to  protect  them,  as  well  in  time  of  war  as  of  peace, 
m  the  following  cases  :  First,  when  they  shall  have 
served  m  American  vessels  public  or  private  for  the 
same  term  in  which  foreigners  serving  in  British  ves¬ 
sels  would  acquire  the  right  of  British  subjects,  which 
is  understood  to  be  three  years  ;  or,  secondly,  if  so 
much  cannot  be  obtained,  when  these  persons  ori°*i- 
!ia  )  ritish  subjects,  shall  have  resided  live  years 
m  the  mted  States,  and  been  formally  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizens  according  to  our  laws.”  I  pass 
j>ver  the  intermediate  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
.othe  letter  of  a  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
party  called  Federal  in  the  United  States,  to  whose 
intellectual  energy  no  praise  can  do  justice— whose 
iuthority  wnl  not  be  disputed  by  a  party  who  feel  and 
leknowJedge  his  superior  endowments*  In  his  letter 
o  Mr.  King  of  the  30th  September,  1800,  the  Chief 
Justice,  then  Secretary  of  State,  says  “The  im- 
iressment  of  our  seamen  is  an  injury  of  very  serious 
nagnitude,  which  deeply  affects  the  feelings  and  hon- 
>l  °  nation.  “  Che  right  to  impress  those  who 
vere  British  subjects  has  been  asserted,  and  the  right 
o  impress  those  of  every  other  nation  has  not  been 
iisclaimed ;  neither  the  one  practice  nor  the  other 
an  be  justified.” 
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u  The  United  States  require  positively  that  their 
seamen,  who  are  not  British  subjects,  whether  born  in 
America  or  elsewhere  shall  be  exempt  from  impress¬ 
ment.” 

“  The  case  of  British  subjects,  whether  naturalized 
or  not,  is  more  questionable  ;  but  the  right  to  impress 
them  is  denied.  The  practice  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  itself  may  certainly  in  a  controversy  with  that 
government  be  relied  on.  The  privilege  it  claims  and 
exercises  ought  to  be  ceded  to  others — to  deny  this 
would  be  to  deny  the  equality  of  nations,  and  to  make 
it  a  question  of  power  and  not  of  right.”  These  are 
the  doctrines  of  former  times,  and  nothing  farther 
has  been  claimed  by  the  present  admistration.  Revile 
your  Chief  Justice,  abuse  former  administrations  for 
these  attempted  innovations  of  the  law  of  nations. — 
Oo  to  the  tomb  of  Washington  and  upbraid  his  sacred 
ashes  for  these  French  abominations.  Living  he  did 
not  escape  the  charge  of  French  influence,  why  should 
he  spared  when  dead  !  You  cannot  upbraid  the  pre¬ 
sent  administration  for  these  claims,  without  includ¬ 
ing  in  your  reprobation  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
i  t  is  said  that  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  was  not 
of  itself  sufficient  cause  of  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to  as¬ 
sert  that  war  would  have  been  declared  had  this  been 
the  only  cause,  but  that  it  would  have  justified  the 
declaration  of  war  cannot  be  questioned.  A  practice 
which  produces  injuries  of  serious  magnitude  which 
deep! u  affects  the  feelings  and  honor  of  the  nation ,  is 
certainly  justifiable  cause  of  war.  This  war  may 
have  been  impolitic  and  premature  in  its  declaration 
from  the  want  of  preparation  or  any  other  cause,  but 
no  one  can  shelter  his  opposition  to  any  measure  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  prosecution  under  the  plea  of  its  in¬ 
justice  without  forfeiting  his  claims  to  public  respect. 

The  second  ground  of  excuse  or  justification  used 
is,  that  it  was  unjust  to  continue  the  war  after  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  orders  in  council,  alleged  to  have  been 
the  only  cause  of  war .  This  allegation  is  denied. — 
These  orders  were  not  the  only  cause  of  war.  With- 
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out  attempting  to  shew  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
settling  all  the  points  of  dispute,  I  will  examine  Jiow 
1  far  Great  Britain  exhibited  a  disposition  to  do  us  jus¬ 
tice  in  her  act  of  repeal.  An  indifferent  spectator  of 
|  such  a  contest  between,  two  nations,  when  told  that 
j  the  injuring  party  had  given  the  strongest  proof  of 
j  her  good  faith  and  love  of  peace,  would  conclude  that 
the  injustice  complained  of  had  ceased;  that  ample 
i  security  was  provided  against  a  repetition  of  the  in¬ 
jury,  and  remuneration  for  that  already  inflicted  was 
offered  or  made.  How  is  the  fact  ?  The  very  act  of 
repeal  asserts  the  justice  of  the  system,  insists  upon 
the  right  of  again  resorting  to  it  if  necessary,  affects 
to  confer  a  favor  by  its  suspension  or  abandonment. 
Where  was  the  security  against  future  and  similar 
aggressions  ?  Where  was  the  remuneration  for  the 
millions  of  American  property  poured  into  the  royal 
coffers  as  droits  of  the  admiralty  ?  AVill  it  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  this  remuneration  is  not  to  be  expected  ? 
Will  gentlemen  who  rave  about  the  millions  imperi- 
Jally  plundered  from  us  by  France,  quietly  surrender 
to  Great  Britain  the  royal  portions  which  have  been 
most  iniquitously  condemned  in  her  courts  of  admi¬ 
ralty  ?  They  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  administration 
an  account  of  the  property  seized  under  the  decrees 
of  Berlin,  Milan,  and  Rambouillet.  The  administra¬ 
tion  demand  restoration  from  France,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  would  have  been  made  although  her  banners 
had  floated  over  prostrate  Russia,  although  her  im¬ 
perial  eagles  had  been  planted  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  We  look  for  the  same  justice  from  both 
these  nations.  Perhaps  the  minister,  admiral  War¬ 
ren,  was  vested  with  full  powers  to  supply  these  defi¬ 
ciencies.  He  who  came  to  heal  our  divisions,  to  af¬ 
ford  our  government  a  glorious  opportunity  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  He  came  to  inform 


us  that  the  orders  in  council  were  repealed,  to  propose 


an  armistice.  If  accepted,  was  he  to  arrange  the 


subjects  of  dispute  between  the  two  nations  ?  Nothin 
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like  it.  To  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a- 
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to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  interdict  the  com¬ 
merce  and  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain  frpm  the 
Waters  and  harbors  of  the  United  States.”  This,  and 
this  only  was  his  errand.  Ample  atonement  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  the  repeal  for  all  our  injuries  of 
every  description  and  character.  Nothing  further 
was  or  could  be  expected — and  this  is  the  glorious 
opportunity  lost  by  the  administration  j  this  is  what 
is  called  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  their 
celebrated  remonstrance,  the  signal  proof  of  the  good 
faith  and  disposition  to  peace  of  the  British  nation. 
But  this  repeal  was  not  even  a  compliance  with  the 
promise  of  her  ministry.  They  promised  an  absolute 
revocation  of  their  orders  in  council  whenever  the  de¬ 
crees  were  by  an  authentic  act  of  the  French  govern-r 
ment  publicly  promulgated  or  repealed.  When  this 
authentic  act  on  the  part  of  the  Frence  government, 
which  had  been  shamefully  withheld  or  fraudulently 
antedated,  was  promulgated,  they  comply  with  their 
promise  by  a  repeal  in  June,  which  was  to  take  effect 
in  August  succeeding.  What  was  the  reason  of  this 
procrastination  to  do  justice ;  of  this  violation  of  their 
engagement  P  The  events  which  have  since  occurred 
in  the  North  of  Europe  point  with  unerring  certainty 
to  the  cause.  France  and  Russia  were  disputing 
about  the  continuance  of  the  continental  system.  The 

deliverer  had  not  vet  determined  to  deliver  himself 

•/ 

from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Imperial  Corsican ;  he  had 
not  yet  resolved  66  to  set  his  crown  upon  a  cast  and 
stand  the  hazzard  of  the  die” — before  August  these 
facts  were  to  be  ascertained.  Is  it  a  strained  or  un¬ 
fair  conclusion  to  draw  from  these  premises  that  these 
circumstances  were  hoped  for  P  If  they  occurred  the 
system  could  be  continued,  if  they  did  not  happen  it 
was  to  be  suffered  to  expire. 

The  administration  of  this  country,  who  have  been 
represented  as  plunging  the  nation  unnecessarily  into 
this  war;  who  are  represented  as  seeking  for  unautho¬ 
rized  excuses  for  Continuing  it,  overlooked  all  these 
evidences  of  injustice,  and  considered  the  overture  of 
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admiral  Warren  as  made  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
by  a  minister  having  full  power  to  arrange  all  the 
i  matters  in  controversy.  They  did  not  demand,  as 
has  been  represented  here,  the  abandonment  of  the 
!  right  of  impressment  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation  : 
they  demanded  the  suspension  of  the  practice  during 
the  proposed  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  most  outrageous  and  unjustifiable  demand. 
The  war  which  prevented  this  practice  was  to  cease, 
and  this  practice  was  to  be  resumed  and  exercised  be¬ 
cause  the  orders  in  council  were  to  cease  in  August, 
if  it  pleased  the  prince  regent.  Yet  this  demand  is 
considered  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  bad  faith 
of  our  rulers,  and  their  disposition  to  feast  on  the 
Moody  banquet  by  those  who  see  in  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  signal  proofs  of  her  good  faith  and 
disposition  to  peace.  An  honorable  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin)  addressing  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  has  said  that  the  high  claims  of  the  government 
are  now  abandoned,  now  the  matter  is  to  be  arranged. 
By  an  arrangement  the  gentleman  understands  ^the 
rights  contended  for  are  surrendered.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  newr  discovery  in  the  diplomatic  science.  Here¬ 
tofore  I  had  understood,  that  whenever  the  rights  or 
claims  of  independent  nations  clashed,  the  only  mode 
was  an  arrangement,  which  was  understood  to  give 
to  each  the  rights  they  respectively  claimed,  or  to 
produce  such  a  relaxation  on  each  side  as  to  prevent 
future  collisions  in  their  exercise.  It  seems,  however, 
the  superior  experience  of  the  gentleman  has  disco¬ 
vered  that  this  is  not  the  effeet.  But  if  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  surrender  of  right,  and  such  an  arrangement 
is  made,  Great  Britain  a  party  to  it  must  abandon 
her  claims — and  this,  we  are  told,  will  never  be 
j  done.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  admiral  War- 
i  ren,  w  hich  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  affording 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  administration  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  this  cabalistic  word  arrangement, 
which  it  seems  is  synonimous  with  abandonment  of 
our  claims,  is  used,  and  the  basis  upon  which  it  can 
be  made  is  suggested. 
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Either  the  administration  was  then  prepared  to  aban¬ 
don  a  right  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  surrender  it.  1  leave  the  choice  to  those v 
who  have  involved  themselves  in  the  contradiction 
of  such  unwarranted  assertions.  The  conduct  of  the 
administration  has  been  uniform  and  consistent.  They 
asked  of  admiral  Warren  what  is  still  asked  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  government ;  what  must  be 
granted  or  the  risque  encountered  of  continuing  the 
contest  for  one  hundred  years. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  last  and  most  extraordinary 
ground  assumed  by  the  minority — the  impracticabili¬ 
ty  of  attaining  the  objects  of  the  contest.  These  ob¬ 
jects  are  the  preservation  of  the  property  and  persons 
of  American  citizens  from  unjust  violations  on  the 
common  highway  of  nations.  And  is  it  seriously  as-  i 
serted  that  this  cannot  be  effected  P  If  we  are,  indeed, 
so  weak  and  worthless  as  not  to  be  able  to  protect 
our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  fundamental 
rights,  let  the  fact  be  proved  by  experience,  and  the 
people  will  apply  the  remedy.  The  declaration  of 
independence  will  be  torn  to  atoms,  and  its  fragments 
scattered  on  the  winds ;  the  constitution,  the  model 
of  perfection  to  human  institutions,  will  be  reduced 
to  ashes — perhaps  from  its  embers  a  better  order  of 
tilings  may  arise.  I  have  no  apprehension  on  this 
subject — our  demands,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  are  bound  to  go,  will  be  granted  whenr- 
ever  it  is  the  interest  of  our  enemy  to  quit  the  con¬ 
test — w  henever  it  is  shown  that  the  hopes  of  division 
in  our  country  are  delusive.  On  that  part  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  relates  to  impressment,  we  are  informed 
that  Great  Britain  cannot  yield  to  our  demands  w  ith¬ 
out  endangering  her  existence.  Her  existence  does 
"not  depend,  I  presume,  upon  the  practice  of  iinpess- 
ing  our  seamen  ;  and  we  have  at  all  times  been  ready 
to  take  away  the  excuse  for  its  continuance,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  employ  British  subjects.  Peace  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  without  surrendering  or  jeopardizing  their 
interest  or  ours.  It  is  indifferent  what  the  arrange- 
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inent  may  be  with  regard  to  foreigners  ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  own  citizens,  whether  native  or  natural¬ 
ized,  their  security  must  be  stipulated,  or  we  quit  the 
field  with  a  wound  incurable,  for  it  affixes  a  stigma 
on  the  national  honor. 

There  are  other  objections  urged,  not  particularly 
applicable  to  this  loan,  but  to  ail  others  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  require.  A  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sheffey)  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  prove  the  incapa¬ 
city  of  the  people  to  lend  :  his  whole  argument  turn¬ 
ed  upon  the  supposed  want  of  circulating  medium*  I 
do  not  pretend  to  accurate  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  financial  concerns  of  my  own  country,  much 
less  of  those  of  other  nations.  But  this  doctrine  is 
contrary  to  what  I  understand  to  be  well  founded 
opinions  upon  his  subject.  The  experience  of  Great 
Britain  is,  however,  conclusive  against  the  soundness 
of  his  assumed  position.  Her  loans  have  quadrupled 
the  amount  of  her  circulating  medium,  and  yet  no 
difficulty  has  ever  occurred  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
ing  obtained.  Two  facts  to  which  the  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  1  must  beg  leave 
to  controvert.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  fatal  mistake  in 
the  statement;  in  the  second,  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  its  existence  is  fallacious.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  slave  holders  of  Georgia  have  no  mo¬ 
ney  to  lend,  or  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  advanced 
for  the  support  of  this  righteous  and  necessary  war. 
I  might  be  excused  for  some  remarks  upon  this  sneer 
of  the  representative  of  slave  holders  upon  the  people 
by  whose  kindness  I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  on 
this  floor ;  but,  in  truth,  such  feeble  attempts  at  seve¬ 
rity,  if  they  ever  deserved  notice,  have  long  since 
lost  their  claims  to  distinction  by  hacknied  use.  The 
people  of  Georgia  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  justice, 
the  necessity,  and  the  policy  of  the  war,  and  they 
have  proved  their  devotion  to  its  principles  by  ad¬ 
vancing  their  treasure  and  shedding  their  blood.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  money  loaned  in  Georgia  was 
loaned  by  the  banks.  The  stock  of  the  bank  is  the 
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property  of  citizens — the  ioan  subscribed  is  paid  with 
their  money  and  for  their  use.  They  have  more  to  oe 
applied  to  the  same  purpose — and  the  extent  of  their c 
exertions  will  be  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  their 
power.  It  is  with  pride  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Virginia,  and  all  others,  to 
the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Georgia,  and  that  of  their  northern  brethren  who  are 
not  slave  holders.  When  called  upon  to  perform  mi- 
litay  services,  they  were  not  stopped  by  an  imaginary 
line  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  No  Chinese 
wall  was  interposed  by  prejudice  and  policy  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object.  They  did  not  stop 
with  an  enemy  in  view,  to  settle,  under  the  influence 
of  dishonorable  fears,  the  limits  of  their  constitution¬ 
al  obedience.  The  other  fact  to  which  1  have  allud¬ 
ed,  is  taken  from  Virginia.  It  is  that  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  has  been  obliged  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  hank  of  Vir.  as  an  inducement  to  the  postponement 
of  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  the  state  to  the  bank. 
From  the  peremptory  call  of  the  bank  upon  the  le¬ 
gislature  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  arrangement,  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the 
bank  will  not  be  able  to  advance  money  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  government.  1  would  ask  if  the  increase  of  the 
capital  stock  will  not  increase  the  capacity  to  make 
loans  either  to  the  state  government  or  to  the  United 
States  ?  But  can  it  be  possible  that  the  gentleman 
should  have  over  looked  the  inextricable  difficulty  in 
which  he  is  involved  P  There  is  capital  enough  in  Vir. 
— there  is  capital  to  be  employed  in  manufactures — 
there  is  capital  waiting  to  be  employed  in  commerce 
whan  a  change  of  circumstances  will  permit — but 
there  is  no  capital  to  be  employed  in  loans  to  govern¬ 
ment  !  Even  according  to  bis  own  opinion,  if  the  loan 
is  not  subscribed,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  the 
necessary  capital.  A  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Hanson)  percei  ving  the  dangerous  ground  upon  which 
this  argument  would  place  the  opposition,  has  denied 
that  there  is  want  of  the  means  of  making  loans,  but 
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tlmt  tins  loan  cannot  lie  had  for  want  of  faith  in  the 
government-  the  public  credit  is  destroyed.  [Mr.  H. 
'  explained  his  observations,  he  did  not  say  that  the  pub- 

l\  f?  dej>tr°yed’ hut  that  the  public  faith  had 
been  i  lolated—that  the  measures  pursued  by  the  ad- 

\ if  continued’  d™troy  the  public 
‘  [.L]  1  hav?  nu  desire  to  misstate  the  argument : 
not  do  X  perceive,  very  clearly,  the  difference  in  its 
Jotce  or  application,  as  stated  by  me  or  explained  by 
imse  .  if  the  jiublic  laith  has  been  violated,  the 
public  credit  must  be  impaired.  If  it  is  the  tendency 
a  ostein  ol  measures  to  destroy  the  public  credit, 
the  "  ork  ol  destruction  commences  with  the  birth  of 
the  system,  1  he  symptoms  of  decay  are,  no  doubt, 
immediately  visible.  Time  and  experience,  the  best 
possible  criteria  of  the  correctness  of  financial  theory, 
have  already  shewn  the  fallacy  of  similar  opinions 
and  to  the  same  unerring  test  I  am  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  of  this  dispute.  The  year  which  is  now 
lo  nig  rapidly  over  us  will  not  pass  without  again 

convincing  gentlemen  of  the  folly  of  their  predictions  i 

even  though  in  the  true  spirit  of  modern  prophesy,  all 

their  power  should  again  be  exerted  to  produce  their 
iu  In!  men  t. 


i  •n^tTr  ‘l1S  forrni(1al,Ie  opposition  made  to  this 
i  x!  *  If  J,  obJect  cannot  be  obtained  it  is  a  dead 
ietter.  L  he  supreme  wish  of  the  gentlemen  will  he 
accomplished.  The  administration  will  he  embar¬ 
rassed.  A  peace  dictated  by  Great  Britain  will  be  the 
consequence.  The  victim  bound  hand  and  foot  will 
be  placed  on  the  altar,  and  Britain  will  no  doubt  with 
her  usual  magnanimity,  use  the  knife  of  sacrifice,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  minority,  to  cut  the  cords  by  which 
the  victim  is  confined-in  ours  to  shed  the  blood  as  a 
propiciatory  offering  to  the  god  of  her  idolatry. 

In  obedience  to  the  fashion  of  this  Hall,  I  will  in¬ 
dulge  myself  in  some  co?tcluding  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  to  the  present  system  pursu¬ 
ed  by  the  government.  The  right  of  opposition  in  our 
country  is  holy.  Every  man  who  does  not  violate  the 
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constitution  or  the  laws,  is  the  judge  of  the  moral 
propriety  of  his  own  conduet.  1  am  no  casuist,  ca¬ 
pable  of  ascertaining  the  depravity  or  correctness  of 
the  human  conduct  by  a  nicely  graduated  scale  of  mo¬ 
ral  proportions.  Attempts  of  this  kind  if  not  impro¬ 
per  are  at  least  useless.  I  shall  not  therefore  trouble 
you  with  any  remarks  upon  moral  treason,  or  the 
warmth  which  an  attempt  at  its  definition  has  pro¬ 
duced.  All  opposition  in  free  governments  has  for  its 
end  a  change  of  public  opinion,  and  by  this  means  a 
transfer  of  power,  which  is  dependent  upon  it,  from 
the  hands  of  the  incumbents  to  the  principal  agents 
opposed  to  their  system.  The  object  is  honorable,  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  noble.  What  can  be  more 
honorable  than  to  guide  and  direct  public  opinion — 
what  more  noble  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence, 
the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  a  free  and  virtuous 
people  ?  Bat  the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  does  not  justify  every  means  of  obtaining  it.  Like 
all  other  human  pursuits,  its  character  is  fixed  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Have  the  means 
used  by  the  minority  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  been  worthy  of  their  object ;  have  they  been  vir¬ 
tuous  or  vicious  ?  I  appeal  to  the  facts  upon  record, 
and  leave  the  decision  to  that  people  whose  judgment 
is  to  he  final. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  N.  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Webster)  has  said,  that  the  minority  know  the  limits 
of  constitutional  opposition  ;  beyond  these  they  will 
not  travel  ;  up  to  them  they  will  march  fearlessly. 

4  They  are  not  of  a  school  in  which  insurrection  is 
taught  as  a  virtue.  They  will  not  seek  promotion 
through  the  paths  of  sedition,  nor  qualify  themselves 
to  serve  their  country  in  any  of  the  high  departments 
of  its  government,  by  making  rebellion  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  their  political  science.’  ]  admire  the  manli¬ 
ness  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  one  is  a  proof  the 
strength  of  his  understanding  :  the  other  of  the  purity 
of  his  taste.  But  how  is  this  declaration  to  be  recon- 
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ciled  to  other  remarks  which  have  been  expressed 
here  ?  \V  e  have  been  amused  with  critical  disserta¬ 
tions  upon  the  strength  of  the  eastern  states  ;  upon 
their  abhorrence  of  oppression.  Custom-houses  and 
custom-house  officers  have  been  threatened  with  de¬ 
struction.  Is  physical  strength  to  settle  the  great  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  the 
present  day  ?  The  offices  and  officers  created  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  constituted  authorities,  can  only  be  put 
down  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet!  Gentlemen  say  they 
do  not  advise  the  people  to  pursue  this  course.  They 
only  tell  them  such  a  course  would  be  justifiable.  They 
do  not  recommend  the  recurrence  to  force,  but  they  say 
if  the  constitution  is  violated,  such  force  is  proper  and 
necessary.  And  we  have  been  told  more  than  once, 
that  we  have  violated  the  constitution  and  oppressed 
the  people  of  the  East.  Such  doctrines  are  not  recon- 
cileable  with  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  of  New 
Hampshire ;  whatever  may  be  the  case,  some  of  the 
party  of  which  he  is  a  member  are  willing  to  make  re¬ 
bellion,  if  not  the  first  at  least  one  of  the  elements  of 
their  political  science.  What  has  become  of  that  ju¬ 
diciary  heretofore  considered  the  safeguard  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people :  the  check  upon 
legislative  usurpations  ?  Are  its  members  changed  ; 
have  they  become  time-servers  and  sycophants  to  the 
dominant  party  $  do  they  fear  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  on  such  important  questions?  The  members 
of  the  court  are  not  changed.  The  idol  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  still  the  head  of  the  judicial  tribunals. — 
The  judges  are  not  tremblers  or  time-servers.  That 
court  which  on  a  question  of  mere  jurisdiction  travel¬ 
led  out  of  the  record  to  express  an  opinion  against  the 
administration  of  their  country,  will  court  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  pronouncing  judgment  against  them,  if 
they  are  not  forbidden  by  principles  too  strong  to  be 
reasoned  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  w  ithout  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  conduct  of  a  proportion  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  the  direct  tendency  of  w  hich  has 
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been  to  lead  to  a  separation  of  the  union.  Inflamato- 
ry  resolutions,  violent  complaints  of  the  injustice  and 
oppression  of  the  general  government  have  been  heap-  '*■ 
ed  upon  each  other,  to  stimulate  public  projudice,  to 
prepare  thef  public  mind  for  stronger  and  more  decid¬ 
ed  steps.  Think  not,  sir,  i  advert  to  these  things  from 
any  apprehension  that  these  schemes  will  be  efiectu- 
aL  1  mention  them  to  express  my  profound  contempt 
for  their  impotent  madness. 

The  leaders  of  these  factious  spirits  are  prevented 
from  carrying  their  wishes  fully  into  operation  by  two 
powerful  divinities — interest  and  fear.  The  love  of 
the  Union  is  yet  sufficiently  strong,  in  defiance  of 
artifice  and  falshood,  to  strike  down  the  ruffiian  who 
dares  to  lift  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  the  consti¬ 
tution  by  which  that  Union  is  to  be  perpetuated  ;  the 
love  of  the  Uuion  among  the  people  of  the  East  them¬ 
selves.  These  infatuated  leaders  have  not  the  nerve 
to  carry  into  execution  their  mad  designs.  He  who 
cowers  under  the  falcon  eye  of  an  indignant  adver¬ 
sary,  will  not  court  the  fiery  glance  of  angry  steel. 

But  if  there  is  be  found  a  leader  who  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  corruption,  the  deadly  ambition  adds  the  nerve 
requisite  to  perform  u  the  firstlings  of  his  heart if 
by  his  influence  madmen  enough  should  enlist  under 
his  banners,  the  eye  of  reason  can  look  fearlessly  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  consequences  to  the  final  result. 
That  result  is  not  dubious.  The  elements  of  society 
may  be  set  in  motion,  may  mingle  in  dreadful  strife ; 
the  earth  may  rock  to  its  deep  foundations,  but  not 
one  stone  of  the  fabric  of  our  government  will  be 
shaken  from  its  place.  Dreadful  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  ;  horrible  the  scenes  which  will  probably  en¬ 
sue.  The  fairest  region  of  our  country  may  becortie  a 

desert  wild.”  The  poor  man’s  cottage  and  the  rich 
man’s  palace  may  together  he  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
blood  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  of  the  recreant 
and  the  brave  may  mingle  in  one  common  stream  ;  but  | 
one  consolation  is  still  left  to  virtue  ;  those  who  rais- 
ed  the  tempest  will  he  the  first  victims  of  its  fury. 
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